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Those who heard Professor Bennett's paper en- 
titled A Roman Colonel Waring some time ago must 
have been struck with his remarkable gift for mak- 
ing even as uninspiring a writer as Frontinus live 
before a modern audience. They will accordingly 
not be surprised that his popular lecture on Quin- 
tilian, given as a Presidential address at the last 
meeting of the American Philological Association 
and printed in The Classical Journal 4. 149-164, 
under the title An Ancient Schoolmaster's Message, 
is not merely intensely interesting but vivifies in 
striking fashion the pedagogical views of Quintilian 
and shows that in the essence of pedagogical theory 
teaching has advanced very little in 1800 years. 

Quintilian's views as to the essentials in Latin 
teaching are those to which, after many years of 
floundering, most teachers of Latin are now return- 
ing. He held that forms should be learned thor- 
oughly, that grammar is not a dry and profitless 
study but an introduction to the life and growth of 
the human mind, that memory is an extremely im- 
portant function in education and should be culti- 
vated with great care, that precocity is to be sus- 
pected, that in orthography the simplest forms of 
spelling should be adopted, that, in pronunciation 
the pronunciation of the best should be the norm, 
that it is easy to lay entirely too much stress upon 
physical training, that an important function of edu- 
cation is to develop the ideal in man and that prema- 
ture specialization is extremely bad, and, finally, that 
the training of youth should not be thrown entirely 
upon the school but should be an important home 
element. 

The whole address is so well worth reading that 
it is difficult to make selections from it, and yet 
a couple of paragraphs have appealed particularly 
to me. With regard first to the value of gram- 
matical training (p. 155) : 

Exceedingly valuable, too, is the insight afforded 
by grammar into the psychology of language, its 
life and growth. Many of the conventional means 
of expression are really illogical and have been de- 
termined in their form by analogy, which is a hardly 
less potent factor in syntax than in sounds and 
forms. For human speech was not primarily a 
creation of the logician, but an emanation from, and 
an evolution of, the folk-consciousness. The same 
forces that brought it into existence determined in 
the main its entire future career, and forever pre- 
cluded the existence of an ideally perfect and con- 



sistent scheme of expression. What we see in lan- 
guage, therefore, is largely the waywardness and inr 
accuracy of the popular mind. Rightly apprehended, 
then, grammar in its manifold phases takes us into 
the secret history of the human intellect, and shows 
its most diverse functions in actual play. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the history of a people is 
writ large in the people's speech; and the study of 
grammar is but the study of this speech. 

All this is eminently true and I can well remem- 
ber the great delight that I experienced when first 
I came under the instruction of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, the keenest grammarian in the best sense that 
this country has seen. As a matter of practical ex- 
perience, nothing is quite so interesting to students 
as their first insight into the real meaning of gram- 
mar. Of course, there is a danger, too. If lan- 
guage is the expression of the waywardness of im- 
agination of the popular mind it is important that 
this waywardness should not be displayed to in- 
tellects still too immature to appreciate it. We un- 
doubtedly do suffer from the application of univer- 
sity methods to early college instruction. 

I was also much interested in the following para- 
graph on orthography (p. 157) : 



One of the vexed questions of elementary teach- 
ing in Quintilian's day concerned the orthography 
of Latin words — whether to write adsisto or assisto; 
adrideo or arrideo; inrwnpo or irrumpo, etc. The 
same question has within recent years assumed a 
momentous prominence in the study of elementary 
Latin in America. - To my mind it introduces a 
difficulty as gratuitous as it is vexatious. Latin is 
hard enough anyway, without loading it with a mass 
of pedantic details to worry and discourage the be- 
ginner. Quintilian's advice on this point is most 
sensible and pertinent. "Write as you speak", he 
says, "except where custom has otherwise decreed". 
Elsewhere he tells us that the assimilated pronun- 
ciation was in vogue. Evidently he regarded that 
as the preferable orthography. But he expressly 
deplores paying much attention to these puerilities, 
as he calls them. Instruction means something else 
to him than frittering away time and energy on such 
trivial formalities. I heartily wish that we might 
take the same sensible attitude in our Latin teach- 
ing, and not multiply confusion for the pupil by 
spelling the same word now in one way, now in 
another, as is often done in our texts — frequently 
on one and the same page. For myself I hold that 
Latin exists for the pupil, not the pupil for Latin; 
and I have consequently regretted not a little in 
recent years to observe the increasing attention paid 
by makers of secondary text-books to the quiddities 
of scholarship. Even the useful / is currently dis- 
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guised as i, till the pupil and — I regret to say — 
not a few teachers, no longer know when the char- 
acter stands for a vowel and when for a consonant. 

With the main point of this paragraph every ex- 
perienced teacher must be in thorough sympathy. 
I remember that some years ago the attempt was 
made through the American Philological Associa- 
tion to standardize the spelling of Latin for Ameri- 
can text-books, but the attempt came to naught and 
yet it is an important consideration in setting ex- 
aminations that shall be taken by students from 
many different localities and using many different 
text-books. The question of spelling is an insistent 
one, and the student may well be disturbed by see- 
ing on the same examination paper such spellings 
as coniciunt, coniiciunt and coiciunt. I see no rea- 
son why assimilation should not be employed in all 
American texts. 

The last sentence of the paragraph quoted is also 
an interesting and amusing example of how a clear- 
headed scholar can confuse essentials. Teachers that 
do not know when the character i stands for vowel 
and when for consonant should take to heart 
what is said in the earlier part of this same address : 

Let me here record my conviction that a college 
graduate, who has been a poor Latin scholar in col- 
lege, is not fit to teach even elementary Latin. In 
fact such a person is conspicuously unfit for such 
labor, not so much from lack of large attainments 
as from lack of the spirit that a good scholar in- 
evitably takes into the classroom and implants in 
his pupils. Only the lover of accuracy will beget a 
love of accuracy in his pupils, and without this there 
can be no scholarship — no really excellent instruc- 
tion. If education is not to become a meaningless 
thing among us, it must be taken very seriously; 
and the prospective teacher must dedicate his whole 
energy to the profession he chooses. Teaching can- 
not safely be made a makeshift. Any such atti- 
tude involves disaster to the individual who risks 
the experiment, to the pupils under him, and above 
all, to the community and ultimately to the national 
life. " G. L. 



THE TEACHING OF FIRST YEAR LATIN* 

Can anything more be written on this subject than 
has already been written? What can be done with 
so large a subject within a time limit of ten min- 
utes? These are questions which naturally sug- 
gest themselves to one asked to prepare a ten-min- 
ute paper on the subject. 

Let it be said at the beginning, then, that this 
paper does not attempt to consider the subject in 
all its phases, nor does it lay any claim to great 
originality or startling discovery. It is pretty much 
the same old story, and yet while so many of our 
high school pupils are studying First Year Latin, 
while there are problems still unsolved in the teach- 
ing of the subject, just so long it is worth our 
while to discuss the methods employed, the results 
accomplished, and to consider suggestions for im- 

1 This paper wii read at the meeting of the Vermont Section of the New 
England Classical Association, at Burlington, on December J, 1908. 



provement in the presentation of the subject to our 
pupils. 

Why so many pupils fail in their First Year La- 
tin is a subject upon which much has been said and 
much written. Many are the answers to this per- 
plexing question, for there is no denying the fact 
that many do fail, or at least enter upon the work 
of the second year poorly prepared. In the first 
place there are those pupils who have no natural 
ability for the mastery of any language. There are 
those who have no seriousness of purpose in school 
work, whose minds are occupied with athletics, so- 
cial functions, or other matters, and whose parents 
take little interest in the concerns of their children. 
Then there are those, in the third place, who pos- 
sess fair ability, who are faithful, conscientious pu- 
pils, but who either fail entirely or get a very poor 
foundation for more advanced work. As to the first 
class it need only be said that they should be turned 
into another course at the earliest possible date. 
As to the second, every effort should be made that 
is reasonable and possible to interest them in their 
work. Our chief concern should be with the third 
class, which in the past has been by no means a 
small class. 

All failures, or poor results, cannot be attributed 
to one and the same cause. The successful teach- 
ing of First Year Latin depends upon many things : 
the atmosphere, the spirit, the standards of the 
school, the previous training of the pupils, length 
of period for recitation, and foremost of all the 
teacher, his training and experience, his personality 
— that magnetism and force which draws and holds 
the interest and the best effort of the pupils. But 
to pass over all other considerations let us confine 
our attention in these few moments to just one point 
which has without doubt driven the boat of many 
a pupil against the rocks of discouragement and 
failure. This point is the lack of definiteness in 
our methods. Or, to express it in another way, are 
we not trying to conduct too many rings at the same 
time in this circus of First Year Latin ? 

Let me illustrate this point by referring to two 
or three books of recent publication which are be- 
ing adopted to some extent. In the fourth lesson 
of one book a paragraph is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Ablative of Means or Instrument, and 
another paragraph to the Ablative of Place Where. 
There follows a vocabulary of 14 words, ten Latin 
sentences, seven English, and a collection of Latin 
sentences for Conversational Work. Lesson five 
covers the first declension of nouns and adjectives, 
together with the usual considerations of gender. 
The next lesson drops all this and takes up the 
present tense of a verb of the first conjugation and 
introduces a consideration of how questions are 
asked in Latin, followed, of course, by the usual 



